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A STORY. 


Nor often did any one from the world outside set 


foot in the little town of Altrana, unless a com- 
mercial traveller occasionally, cursing his fate, and 
hastening to conclude his business and be gone. 
There was nothing indeed to bring any one there. 
Extreme necessity alone could induce a person in 
his senses to undertake full forty miles of rough 
hill tracks on the back of a spavined mule, the 
only means of transit if one excepts a jolting 
cart which every week left Altrana with goods, 
and an occasional passenger for the capital of the 
province, generally making its return journey 
empty. One day, however, the cart, departing 
from its traditions, brought a passenger, and 
that passenger a stranger. He arrived at about 
five of the afternoon, and was set down before 
the posada of Juan Maria, the muleteer. Not 
long afterwards he was seen coming out of the 
low-browed gateway, and it was remarked that 
he made his way straight to the ‘Palace’ As 
his footsteps echoed through the streets, the 
women who sat sewing at the doors of their 
houses laid down their work to stare after him, 
so unusual a circumstance was it, this advent 
of an unknown person in the rarely disturbed 
atmosphere of their medieval town. The boys 
playing at the ‘pelota’ in the plaza as he passed 
played no more that afternoon, but quickly 
forming a guard—not precisely one of honour 
—-brought up the rear. 

Such a stranger could have attracted no atten- 


tion in any other place but a Spanish country 
_ town, so entirely colourless and neutral his 


aspect. He was a middle-aged man about fifty ; 
his clothes, too large for him, hung loosely about 
his limbs ; his gait was shambling and undecided ; 
his face was gentle and placid, as if hurry and 
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CHAPTER I. 


emotion were unknown to it; and time, and 
disillusion perhaps combined, seemed to have 
stamped on it an amiable, if deprecating, resigna- 
tion to life. 

And yet, though his dress was that of a towns- 
man, the keen-eyed, critical-tongued women in 
the doorways decreed he was not a gentleman. 
The undefinable shuffle and a certain humility 
which swathed his whole aspect and manner 
were against any such assumption, 

Neither was he an artist ; for an artist standing 
for the first time before the feudal palace of the 
great Dukes of Altrana, celebrated not only for its 
gritu antiquity, but for its historical associations— 
had not Philip II. danced there with the first 
Duchess of Altrana, then a child of thirteen, on 
the occasion of her wedding with his favourite (— 
would have taken a more critical look than the 
merely perfunctory, passive gaze bestowed on it 
by the stranger as he entered the great square 
gateway, over which huny the mouldering coats 
of arms of the Dukes of Altrana. 

Evidently the stern old fortress, the scene of so 
many dramas, said nothing to him, or if it did, 
he did not show it. The granite staircase which 
stood at the end of the grass-grown court of 
honour, the thousand quaint details of architec- 
ture, the carved wooden corbels, the wrought- 
iron work left him unmoved. An artist, a skilled 
craftsman even, would have lingered for a 
moment to contemplate them, to endeavour to 
penetrate the secret of their beauty; the poet 
and the dreamer to people the empty shell, 
deserted and abandoned, with all the strange 
drama of the life that had once flitted through it ; 
to forge for himself anew the strange scenes with 
which history had associated it, or in the depths 
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of his own fancy, life tragedies even more intense | 


than those of history. 

Not so the stranger. He made his way straight 
to the steward’s office, situated on one side of the 
courtyard. The steward, who was an Andaluz, 
administered the scattered, immense, and un- | 

rofitable lands which now belonged to the last | 
uchess of Altrana, a lady who made the best of 
life in a foreign watering-place. 

‘I am an antiquary,’ he said to the steward, 
who looked up amazed at the entrance of a 
stranger, after a few preambulatory phrases of 
self-introduction, ‘an antiquary from Madrid.’ 
Here he looked up vaguely and benevolently 
into the cross-beams, festooned with spiders’ webs, 
which lined the roof. ‘Perhaps you can tell me 
where I might meet with any pieces of silk or 
tapestry. I am willing to give a good price for 
them—in moderation, of course. You know, he 
continued, interrupting the steward’s impatient 
gesture of negation, ‘that the first Duke of 
Altrana peopled this town with Moors from 
Valencia early in Philip IL’s reign. He also 
brought over weavers from Flanders. The silks, 
brocades, tapestries, and velvets woven here were 
the finest in all Spain, I have even heard it said, 
the finest in Europe. I have seen some that came 
from these looms myself. Now it is impossible 
but that some vestiges of these should still lie 
buried in the town. Of course, nowadays, these 
things are worth little, but some people like 
them because, I suppose, on account of their age 
and dilapidated condition, they can be got for 
less than new ones. I myself have little fancy for 
them, but still, finding myself by chance in the 
town, and having nothing to do, it occurred to me 
to make the inquiry,’ 

‘Your Grace’s name ?’ said the steward. 

* Baldomero Sanchez, at your service.’ 

‘And mine, Rufino Perez, for whatever I can 
serve you in.’ 

Now the steward was an Andaluz, black-haired, 
black-eyed, olive-skinned, and a thorough rogue, 
besides which he was very far from being a fool. 
Although the professional antiquary was then all 
but unknown in remote Spanish country towns, 
still the very fact that what he had hitherto 
looked upon as old rubbish only fit for the fire 
should have a market at all, showed him that it 
must, in what he called the ‘Corte,’ be of greater 
value than what Don Baldomero represented. 
There was a profit to be made somewhere. Who 
made it? Why, the middleman, of course, repre- 
sented in this case by Don Baldomero. Now the 
steward prided himself on being very sharp—muy 
listo. Don Baldomero evidently knew the value 
of what he was a daily dealer in. The steward, 
on the contrary, did not, nor had he the slightest 
notion. It flashed through his brain to make use 
of Baldomero’s superior knowledge, to show him 
all the old furniture, hangings, &c., which were 
stored in heaps in the state apartments above the 
staircase of honour. He would watch him closely, 
and pay ticular attention to the objects he 
seemed to fancy most. And then he saw a vision 
of carts being laden with the things from the 
‘Palace,’ on their way to Madrid, and uncon- 
sciously his hand made its way to his pocket, 
where he already felt the golden pieces gliding 
gently through his fingers, His eyes glittered as 


he said that he thought he could find some old 


things such as Don Baldomero described lying 
about somewhere ; some old silks and embroideries, 
some furniture, too, that there was no use for 
now. But here covetousness was overcome by 
apathy. It was late in the afternoon and the 
were troublesome to get at. The doors of the 
state apartments would have to be unlocked, 
and they had not been unlocked for two years 
or more. Perhaps a locksmith would be needed, 
And then it was not too safe; the last time he 
was in them the flooring showed signs of giving 
way. He did not mention that for years the 
heaviest items in his accounts to the Duchess 
were the repairs to the ‘Palace.’ And, indeed, 
just now he was engaged—he did not say that it 
was at the Tertulia which met every evening at 
the apothecary’s shop. ‘To-morrow,’ he said, 
‘ — be better—to-morrow be it, at ten if God 
wills. 

It was growing towards sunset when the anti- 
quary, thus dismissed, made his way to the 
church. It was a lovely evening in early June, 
mild and balmy. The atmosphere was suffused 
with golden atoms which tinged everything with 
amber. The swallows twittered over the red- 
tiled roofs as he lifted the heavy curtain, and 
stepped over the threshold into the twilight 
gloom of the famous Collegiate Church of Altrana. 
The red light of the lamp which swung before 
the high altar flickered vaguely in the penumbra. 
Behind it, the life-like figures of the retablo 
loomed waveringly from the darkness. As his 
eyes grew accustomed to the obscurity, the vast 
expanse of the cold vault-like aisles and the 
choir, as large and as imposing as that of a 
cathedral, became clearer and clearer, colder and 
clearer, as if they reflected from within them- 
selves the light they had absorbed during cen- 
turies of summer days, storing it for use in the 
dimness of the solitary evenings. Here and there 
tapestries darkened with black blotches of shadow 
the whitewashed walls. Here and there a glint 
of the red gold of carved frames showed where 
was a dusky oil —— Tattered banners and 
pennons dangled from the roof, limp and 
draggled. The whole place was full of a senti- 
ment of magnificence and abandonment, of gran- 
deur creeping into poverty and decay. Every 
oil-painting, every tapestry around’ the walls 
were the princely and invaluable gifts of the 

t Duke of Altrana, the first of that title, 
hilip II’s powerful court favourite, who had 
loaded the church he founded with treasures so 
priceless that it was at one time second to none in 
all Spain for the gorgeousness of its ceremonies 
and the wonders of its sacristy. 

At the time I write of, Spain had not so fully 
awakened to the glory of her national antiquities 
as she has done since, and the Collegiate Church 
of Altrana, lying on the road to nowhere, was one 
of the few churches in Spain which had escaped 
the depredations of the French, and one of the 
few churches which owed to its decrepitude the 
oblivion into which it had fallen. 

A little old man was shutting up for the night, 
and the sound as he locked a door or moved a 
bench echoed dully through the empty nave— 
a little old man, withered and gnarled, and with 
that semi-ecclesiastical, demuie air peculiar to 
= who depend on the Church for their liveli- 

ood, and whose whole life is spent in contact 
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with it. The antiquary went and stood beside 
him. The little old man took no notice, and im- 
rturbably continued the mechanical movin 
about of the benches. The antiquary Pov 
“Tis a fine church, friend, he said. This time 
the sacristan looked up. The voice was strange 
to him. He shaded his eyes with his hand, as 
if that would help to concentrate the waning 
light on Don Baldomero’s face and figure. There 
was something effaced and negative in his aspect 
that satisfied his scrutiny. ‘Ay, ay, a fine church,’ 
he said, going on with his work. ‘A stranger ! 
eh? from the court, perhaps? Ay, I thought as 
much. Yes, ’tis a fine church! They tell me 
there are finer ones in Spain, but none so rich as 
this, seor ; none so rich as this.’ 

The antiquary smiled. ‘Well, as to that,’ he 
said, ‘1 don’t know! What about Toledo and 
Compostella, and, to go no farther, Cuenca ?’ 

‘Pshaw, Cuenca!’ said the old man, with a 

sture of angry contempt. ‘Why, when the 

ishop was here at our last confirmation, and I 
told him to his face that our church here was 
finer than his cathedral, he laughed and said : 
“Quite right, José! quite right ; the only thing 
it wants is a bishop.” Now l’ve seen Cuenca 
myself ; my first cousin is a beadle there; but 
there are more treasures here than you can see 
in Cuenca, friend, and I’ve heard ari se say so 
who know. Pshaw! talk to me of Cuenca,’ he 
added with growing irritation; ‘why, if it was 
light now, I would show you things that would 
make your eyes start out of your head. Jewels! 
Dios mio, such jewels ; why, the rubies on the 
Virgin’s mantle are worth a king’s ransom alone ! 
The metropolitan church itself can show nothing 
like them. You see the choir there, a silent place 
it is to-day! Well, sefior, 1 have heard my grand- 
father say that he remembers the time when 
forty-five canons sat in it, and people came from 
far and near to the festivals just as if it were a 
cathedral. And then the tapestry !’—— 

Swiftly but quietly the antiquary checked the 
old man’s rhetoric. ‘Tapestry, you said, friend 2’ 

‘Yes, tapestry, the old man went on im- 
patiently ; ‘and why not? I can tell you that, 
once upon a time, these walls were hung from 
floor to ceiling with tapestry. I have heard say 
‘tis the finest in Spain, and is very old. The 
Dean had it all moved into the Chapter House 
above, when the church was whitewashed. I 
was a little lad, but well do I remember (my 
father was sacristan then) playing about in the 
church whilst it was being taken down, and por 
mas senas, the workmen tore it off the walls and 
made ugly rents in it, and for weeks afterwards 
my mother and the barber’s wife, Tia Blasa, 
who was accounted the best needlewoman in 
Altrana, sat at their doors mending them in the 
sun. I can point out my mother’s mending to 
this day on some of them for all the sixty years 
that have gone since they bore her to her grave 
(may her soul rest in peace!) But it is too late 
now,’ he said, ‘ to see anything. To-morrow with 
the light, may bek—— Stay ! I will show them to 
you now, so that you may see I am not lying. 
Wait a moment until I step into the sacristy 
for my lantern,’ 

When he reappeared with the lantern, he took 
the end of a wax taper that had burned deep down 
into the sconce, from the candelabra standing on 


the high altar. He lit it at his lantern, and 
handed it to Baldomero ; then opening a door at 
the farther end of the aisle, the two mounted a 
narrow spiral staircase which wound round and 
round until it stopped before a sort of stone 
landing or platform Giles a carved door of cedar 
wood, The sacristan unlocked this door. As it 
swung back heavily on its hinges, the sound was 
echoed in the silence, and the dust flew from the 
walls and out of invisible corners. The light 
from the lantern gleamed red through the dusky 
chamber as the sacristan related how it had been 
once the Chapter House when Altrana possessed 
the richest Collegiate Chapter in Spain. Above 
the dais, opposite to where they stood, hung the 
picture of a cardinal prince of the church, the ille- 
gitimate son of the first Duke of Altrana, whose 
bar sinister was no bar to the highest dignities in 
the church. The antiquary looked with some 
interest, holding the taper well above his head, 
at the dark pale face, haughtily refined and spiritu- 
ally onlin of the last direct descendant of 
the greatest family in Spain; with still more 
interest at the carved chair covered with faded 
velvet, which stood on the dais beneath the picture, 
shadowed by a canopy also of velvet. 

Besides the cardinal’s hat and crossed keys, the 
chair as well as the canopy bore the arms of the 
Dukes of Altrana embroidered in embossed gold 
and sced pearls. Below the dais was a table so 
magnificent and costly that it took the autiquary’s 
breath away. He gasped when he turned to the 
hangings on the walls. He had not noticed them 
at first, owing to the darkness of their surface, 
which had projected first on his perceptions the 
more positive gleams reflected from the picture, 
the velvets, and the embroideries. At the sight 
of so much unexpected splendour he had for the 
moment forgotten what it was he had come to 
see. 

At a glance he saw that what he had passed 
over without notice were genuine fifteenth-century 
tapestries ; and as he drank in more and more of 
their details by the uncertain light of the taper, he 
realised that he was looking upon some of the 
finest, if not the very finest, historical tapestries 
it had ever been his lot to see. The old man 
stood silent, lantern in hand, following the emo- 
tions that passed over the antiquary’s face until 
he triumphed in this final triumphant crescendo. 
Each piece was different. The subject of one of 
them, there could be no doubt, was the famous 
taking of Granada. Don Baldomero, in a sup- 
pressed ecstasy of excitement, passed the wax 
taper up and down, and as he moved it, it shone 
on turbaned heads, and glittered on the gold and 
silver helmets of the warriors streaming in pro- 
cession out of battlemented walls, on pennons 
waving, on all the pomp and circumstance of 
medieval warfare. The faces bore traces of having 
been done from life ; the foremost figures, which 
subordinated the seething crowd, were undoubt- 
edly those of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. 
With tremulous hand he sought and carefully 
examined a certain spot on the lower border for 
the certain signs and marks which would either 
confirm or destroy his hypothesis. He could: 
scarcely believe his eyes when he discovered the 
mystic signs, the date 1493—one year after the 
siege, the autheutication, the guarantee, the seal 
of this tremendous and glorious tapestry docu- 
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ment. The piece beside it was different, but here 
again the faces, the figures, were evidently con- 
temporary portraits. ‘Those fair ladies—eternally 
fair—gazing out of the faded background, their 
long robes trailing over the green sward em- 
broidered with carnations, lilies, and daisies, had 
once formed part of the court of the Catholic 
queen. It too bore the sume unmistakable marks 
of authenticity that he had sought for in the 
last. 

‘Ay, ay! So old Tio José was not a liar! 
eh?’ said the old sacristan with a complacent 
chuckle. ‘And look at that!’ As he spoke he 
kicked a heavy chest which stood in the corner of 
the chamber. ‘Why, that is full to the brim of 
them, and takes a dozen men to lift it. Full to 
the brim of tapestries just as fine as those you 
have been looking at there, if not finer, 

As he turned, perhaps the better to watch the 
effect of his words, he swung his lantern full upon 
Baldomero’s face. It might have been the effect 
of the feeble flame flickering through the shadows 
—it might have been his own fancy that lit up 
the stranger’s eyes with the strangest expression. 
It was only for a moment, for the next, they had 
gained their ordinary, deprecating, and humble 
gaze. Brief as it was the sacristan observed it, 
and afterwards it set him thinking. The effect 
was instantaneous. His manner changed, and 
observing that it was late, he almost hustled his 
companion out of the chamber, and locked the 
door with a clang. 

When the two men descended the staircase, 
night had closed in. The church was dark, not 
only with the night, but with all the impenetrable 
mystery of those other centuries of nights it 
had seen since it was built. The sacristan pre- 
ceded his companion down the aisle, the keys 
clinking in his old fingers, the lantern sending 
a narrow fillet of light amongst the shadows 
through which they groped. 

When the sacristan had bidden his companion 
farewell on the threshold of the church, he 
turned the key in the lock, and fastened the 
heavy bars for the night; ere the grating echo of 
the falling iron died out of the darkened street, 
by some unexplained impulse he stood for a 
moment and watched the receding figure sham- 
bling into darkness. Then with his bundle of 
keys he followed after. Suddenly he stopped. 
The stranger had paused before a woman standing 
in a doorway as if to ask a question. 

‘Eh! Maria, say, what did the stranger say ?’ 

‘Nothing, Tio José, replied the woman in an 
indifferent tone. ‘He wants to see the priest, that 
is all, and asked if it was far to the parrdquia.’ 

‘Thank you, Maria. Good-night !’ 

‘Good-night, Tio José !’ 

Now if the look he had seen, or fancied he had 
seen in the stranger’s eyes before the tapestries 
had set him thinking, this question, apparently 
so innocent, made Tio José distinctly uneasy. 

He had been sacristan of the Collegiate Church 
of Altrana for thirty years and more—as his 
father and grandfather had been before him—and 
he had the feeling of an owner for all its invalu- 
able jewels, its priceless tapestries and hangings. 
When he a the drawers in the wardrobe 
which lined the sacristy walls, and took out the 
embroidered copes and rich chasubles which 


tered and his hands trembled. No one but him. 
self dared to handle them, so jealous were the old 
man’s affections. ‘This was the link between José 
and the bishop. The bishop, who was the 
strongest man in the diocese, was the only priest 
in it who either would or could wear them ; and 
when the embossed velvets glittering with em- 
broideries and gems hung from his Herculean 
shoulders, the sacristan stood and admired the 
tall imposing figure in a mute ecstasy of admira- 
tion and veneration, which the bishop voluntarily 
transferred from the vestments to himself. 

‘Who was this man, this stranger? What 
could be his business? What had he, an old fool, 
business to be prating to one absolutely unknown 
to him about the church jewels and tapestries? 
And the man seemed to know something about 
them too. Why 
closely? Why did he take up the lower border 


then do the same with the other? What was 
there ou that lower border? To-morrow he would 
see for himself what it was! 


less in appearance as this, and how he, too, had 
been shown all the glories of the church, and 


the most magnificent one in the sacristy, went 
amissing or was stolen. He for one could swear 
that it could not have gone astray, as the priest 
alleged, but that it had been stolen, and in the 
inmost recesses of his heart he knew the priest 
had sold it. He had never even dared to say so; 
he was a poor man, and had his bread to get ; but 
it was his unalterable conviction, and ever since, 


Tomas, the more bitter as it had to be concealed. 
What if the stranger had come on the same un- 
holy errand?) And what did this visit to Don 
Tomis mean? If he had known Don Tomas, 
he would have said so in the church! What was 
the meaning of it all ?’ 

He could not sleep for thinking of all these 
things, and cursing himself for a_ bragging, 
meddlesome fool. When he woke he was morose 
and gloomy. 

‘God bless me, man! What ails you?’ ex- 
claimed his wife, when he pushed away the 
wooden bowl which contained their breakfast of 
garlic soup and sops of bread. 

At that moment a thing happened which con- 
firmed his suspicions and increased them to a 
certainty—a shadow passed through the doorway, 
and was projected on the floor, It was the priest's 
woman-servant come for the keys of the church. 
The sacristan took the keys from the nail and was 

utting on his hat, when the woman said: ‘No, 
No! You need not come ; the orders Don Tomés 
om me were that 1 was to take the keys to 

tim.’ 


thought. ‘It is impossible ; ought I to give them 
up?’ 
He glanced a second at the crooked figure of 


over the fire. 

The instinct of revolt succumbed to hesitation. 
With a sigh he bade her hand the keys to the 
woman : ‘What does Don Tomds want the keys 
for?’ he asked. ‘This is the first time for thirty 


Philip II. had given to the church, his eyes glit- 


did he examine the texture so | 


as if he was seeking for something there, and | 


And then he sud- | 
denly remembered how, about five years ago, | 
another stranger had come to the town, as harm. | 


little more than a week after, a jewelled chalice, | 


he had conceived a feeling of rancour against Don | 


‘The keys of the church and without me!’ he — 


the poor old wrinkled crone, his wife, as she bent 
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years that he has sent for them without me. I| purchaser, He can save an immense deal of 
don’t know whether I ought to deliver them to | trouble, and enable us to make short cuts, and 
ou. The woman shrugged her shoulders, and | put catalogues in our hands, which will be half 

in that shrug José felt that she had been bidden | the battle. But even with or without his aid, it 
to hold her tongue, and that the strange request | is as well to know what available helps are at 
concealed some deeper intention. hand, Whitaker’s ‘ Reference Catalogue of Cur- 
rent Literature’ is invaluable to begin with. It 
‘gives an index to the bulk of the books on sale 
SOME HINTS TOWARDS THE FORMA- |in the United Kizigdom—of course good and bad, 

TION OF A LIBRARY. like the fish in a trawler’s net—with the catalogues 

and prices of the books issued by the various pub- 

Ir is perfectly evident from the present condition | }izhers, There is a corresponding American cata- 
of the book-trade, brought about mainly by the | Jogue to that of Whitaker’s. Then we have Low’s 


system of underselling, that the bookseller cannot | ‘English Catalogue, which has proved invaluable 
do so much as he might otherwise do in aiding 


to the bookseller and librarian and literary man, 
one’s choice in the formation of a library, at ' since its first issue in 1835. Sonnenschein’s ‘ Best 

| Books’ (2d ed. 1891) is an excellent aid, and the 
cerned. He looks at literature from the com- volumes given are classified, while there is a good 
mercial side, and he is in duty bound to keep the index. The supplement issued in 1895 is about as 
books for which there is a present demand. So_ bigas the original volume. It is called ‘A Reader’s 
if we stumble into the nearest bookseller’s shop | Guide to Contemporary Literature.’ Each affords 
any day, wishing to see the best hundred books, a guide to over fifty thousand books in every 
or even the great classics of literature, we shall be department of science and literature. There are, 
disappointed, True, we may find a selection from | besides, numerous handbooks, such as ‘Books for 
the same, as reprinted in some cheap series, but a Reference Library,’ a reprint of the Birmingham 
the selection has been made in all probability be- Reference Library Lectures, but which have a 
cause of the good terms secured from the publisher, | usefulness far beyond this commercial centre. 
and not because of its being good literature. The , The subjects include books on law and jurispru- 


_ bookseller cannot very well help himself. At the , dence, legal and constitutional history, Greek and 
_ present rate of discounts, and we may also say at Latin classics, books on Shakespeare, botanical 


the present rate of production by publishers, it is , books, and art-books. Then for further reference 
not possible to ‘stock’ a tithe of the books pub- | we have Frederic Harrison’s ‘Choice of Books ;’ 


lished, or worth the bookseller’s while to buy | Baldwin’s ‘ Book-Lover,’ the little volume which 


standard and classical works for which he has | had its origin in the Best Hundred Books compe- 
only occasional demand. He orders instead such | tition compiled by Sir John Lubbock and others ; 
books only when wanted, from the publishers ‘Books which have Influenced Me,’ containing the 
direct or lets his wholesale agent. The extent | experiences of many eminent men as to the books 
of the trade of this wholesale agent may be | by which their intellectual and moral nature has 
gauged by the fact that the’ distributing or whole- | been built up; Ackland’s ‘Guide in Choosing 
sale house of Simpkin & Co., London, has usually | Books,’ Ireland’s ‘ Book-Lover’s Enchiridion ;’ and 
one million books on hand. Fitzgerald’s ‘ Book-Fancier.’ These are all volumes 
Mr Shaylor, of Simpkin, Marshall & Co., is of | capable of furnishing valuable hints. Thomas 
opinion that the alleged decay in bookselling is | Greenwood’s book on ‘ Public Libraries, and Sun- 
in the status of booksellers themselves. But the day School and Village Libraries, with its useful 
bookbuyer will do much better to take the matter | list of suitable books and hints on management, 
in hand himself, and be able to order distinctly , should not be forgotten ; or Mrs Field’s ‘Children’s 
and intelligently what he wants ; and as a help to , Literature in England,’ and Bowen's ‘ Descriptive 
his doing so we furnish some bibliographical aids, Catalogue of Historical Novels and Tales,’ 
which may materially help students and all who| The Americans lave been very active in the 
are furnishing a library, Not that a library is science of bibliography. It is to Mr W. F. 
usually furnished, like a drawing-room or dining- , Poole and Mr W. J. Fletcher, American librarians, 
room, after a wholesale fashion, by ordering the that we are indebted for a very useful and com- 
different books right out, and placing them prehensive index to periodical literature, which, 
on the shelves. Topsy’s ‘’spects it growed’ js | since the issue of the first big volume in 1883, has 
rather the history of every library and collection , been ms up to date by repeated se gre 
of books which has become a pleasure and profit | The catalogue of six thousand volumes for a popu- 
to the owner. ‘Let knowledge grow from more |; lar library, selected by the American Library 
to more’ is the motto of the book-lover. There is | Association, and shown at the Columbian Exhibi- 
a little history, some anecdote or incident, con- | tion, was issued at Washington in 1893. When 
nected with every volume in the book-lover’s | any town adopts the Free Library Act, this cata- 
library. There is a pathos, too, in going back | logue might save the reg committee a world 
upon the first volumes which formed the nucleus | of trouble ; so should the ‘ Five Thousand Books ; 
of the library, and remembering by what act of ; an Easy Guide to the Best Books in Every Depart- 
self-denial they had their place there. One’s | ment of Reading,’ which is a volume selected and 
library grows with the extent of knowledge and | classified by the library bureau of the Ladies’ Home 
requirement. Journal. Other useful American publications in 
Ve place the living catalogue first, the in-|this department are the ‘American Catalogue,’ 
telligent, thinking, experienced brain of the | with its list of publications, author, and title 
bookseller or librarian, in the list of aids | alphabet, the complement, as we have said, of our 
towards forming a library. By his bibliogra hitaker, Mr F. Leypoldt, a New York publisher, 
cal skill and taste he can direct his intendi 


| 


ing | has issued several useful booklets, such as ‘ Books 
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of all Time, a Guide for the Purchase of Books ;? 
‘A Reading Diary of Modern Fiction, containing 
a Representative List of the Novels of the Nine- 
teenth Century, preceded by Suggestive Remarks 
on Novels and Novel Reading ;’ also ‘ Books for 
the Young, a Guide for Parents and Children,’ by 
C. M. Hewins, of Hartford. The young have been 
well catered for, as, for example, by the graded and 
annotated list prepared for the New York State 
Teachers’ Association by George E. Hardy, en- 
titled ‘ Five Hundred Books for the Young.’ The 
volume has helpful paragraphs on each book re- 
commended. hen there are also Griswold’s 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of Books for the Young ;’ 
the ‘List of Books for Girls and Women and 
their Clubs,’ in fiction, biography, and history ; 
and the ‘List of Books recommended for High 
School Class Libraries by the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club.” Mr A. Growoll of the Publisher's 
Weekly (59 Duane Street, New York) has issued 
‘A Bookseller’s Library,’ also a volume on the 
‘Profession of Bookselling’ (1896), with directions 
for the ‘hunting down a book, and what tools to, 
use in doing it ;’ and the Rev. A. E. Dunning 
has written ‘The Sunday School Library.’ Be- 
sides these are J. F. Sargent’s ‘Reading for the 
Young,’ being a classified and annotated list ; C. 
F. Richardson’s ‘Choice of Books ;’ and W. M. 
Griswold’s ‘ Descriptive List of Novels of Ameri- 
can Country Life.’ 

The publishers and booksellers both in Eng- 
land and America spend many thousands of 

ounds annually in advertising their publications 
in magazines, newspapers, and in their own cata- 
logues. The publisher cannot very well help 
himself, as, unless he takes some means of letting 
the public know what books he is issuing, by this 
means and by a staff of travellers waiting upon 
the booksellers, he would otherwise only be 
crowding his warehouse with useless waste-paper. 
The reviewer helps him a little, but probably 
scarcely so much as that self-conscious individual 
would imagine. Mr Shaylor says reviews have 
now less influence than formerly. The publisher 
is, however, thankful for the advertisement, and 
sometimes the reader is furnished with a brief 
bird’s-eye view of what the volume under con- 
sideration pretends to be. The lists of new books 
which appear in the Atheneum, Academy, Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, Bookseller, Literary World, or 
Bookman are all very useful to both publisher and 
purchaser. A great deal more activity is now 
shown by the daily press in reviewing new books. 
Editors have discovered that the public can be as 
much interested in current literature as in the 
latest fire or brutal murder or item of political 
gossip, and those newspapers which give literature 
its due place in their arrangements have flourished 
accordingly. 

We cannot turn from this part of our subject 
without mentioning the model bibliographical 
catalogue issued by Macmillan & Co. in 1891, 
which gives particulars about all the books 
issued by this firm from 1843 to 1889, with the 
number of editions they have passed through. 
Mr T. Fisher Unwin’s ‘Good Reading about 
Many Books, mostly by their Authors,’ is a clever 
idea well carried out. It is simply a case of all 
the authors under Mr Fisher Unwin’s wing telling 
us about the book or books which he has issued 


for them. Not much behind this in interest is 


the ‘ Portraits of Authors and Artists’ who have 
contributed towards the production of the volumes 
issued by Cassell & Co., in itself quite a pleasant 
picture gallery of authors. From all this it js 
evident the publisher is active enough. Various 
societies, such as the London Religious Tract 
Society, Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, Girls’ Friendly Society, Church of England 
Book Society, the Home Reading Union, and 
Sunday School Union, also issue useful lists. 

With classics from one penny upwards, surely Mr 
Ruskin’s reproach is being wiped away. ‘We call 
ourselves,’ he says, ‘a great nation, and yet we are 
filthy and foolish enough to thumb one another's 
books out of circulating libraries.” Such series 
as Bohn’s various libraries, Chambers’s ‘ Misce]- 
lany’ and ‘Information for the People,’ Cassell’s 
‘National Library, Longman’s ‘Silver Library,’ 
Macmillan’s ‘English Men of Letters’ and Gloke 
editions, the Chandos Classics, Minerva Library, 
and Scott’s ‘Great Writers’ introduce one to the 
best of literature at a very cheap rate. A 
good encyclopedia is a library in itself ; and in 
a letter to a young man on how to form a 
library, Dr Robertson Nicoll even recommends 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ as ‘a most valuable 
and entertaining work.’ Mr Augustine Birrell 
once came to the mining village of Cowdenbeath, 
in Fife, and lectured on ‘The Wit and Wisdom 
of the World for a Five-pound Note.” He began 
by saying that a very considerable proportion 
of the wit and wisdom of the world was within 
reach of his arm. He had brought a selection 
of books such as he thought came under this 
category, and placed them before him, both as an 
object-lesson and as a gift to the miners. Mr 
Birrell’s selection was so sound and good that we 
give the titles as a yariation on Sir John Lub- 
bock’s list of the hundred best books, which, by 
the way, have all been issued at a cheap price by 
Routledge : 

Poetry. — Homer (Pope’s translation of the 
Tliad and the Odyssey, two vols.), Dante (Long- 
fellow’s translation), Shakespeare (the Globe edi- 
tion), Milton, Burns, Scott, Wordsworth (Mr 
a edition), the Golden Treasury. History 
AND BrocrapHy.—Plutarch’s Lives (four vols.) ; 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ 

four vols.); Macaulay’s History (three vols.) ; 
cott’s ‘Tales of a Grandfather ;’ Carlyle’s ‘French 
Revolution,’ ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ and ‘ Past and Pre- 
sent ;’ Boswell’s ‘Life of Dr Johnson ;’ Lockhart’s 
‘Life of Burns’ and ‘Life of Scott.’ Portis. 
—Burke’s Selected Works (two vols.), Bright’s 
Speeches, and Bagehot’s ‘English Constitution.’ 
Fiction.—‘ Don Quixote, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress, 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘ Anti- 
quary,’ ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘Heart of Midlothian, 
‘Old Mortality,’ *‘Waverley,’‘Brideof Lammermoor. 
MEDITATION AND REFLECTION.—Marcus Aurelius, 
Epictetus, ‘Imitation of Christ,’ Bacon’s Essays, 
Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus.’ M1scELLANEOUS.— 
William Hazlitt (Selections), Lamb’s ‘Essays of 
Elia,’ Sheridan’s Plays, Macaulay’s Essays and Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, Hugh Miller’s ‘Schools and 
Schoolmasters.’ This is Mr Birrell’s selection, 
governed by experience and literary taste, but of 
course every reader, in spending five pounds on 
books, would make his own selection. The draw- 
back in laying down the law regarding the best 
hundred ks is, that although according to 
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strict canons of taste these may be the best selec- 
tion, yet they may not be the hundred best books 
for the individual who purchases them. Every 
reader of taste and originality, while he selects 
the world’s best books, also chooses some which 
minister to his own moral and intellectual growth, 
irrespective of their being famous books. It 
would be interesting to hear how far this five 
pounds’ worth of wit and wisdom was drawn 
upon at Cowdenbeath. 

Mr G. B. Humphrey, after twenty years’ ex- 
perience with a factory lending library, and fifty 
with the working-classes, says that in three 
months 160 solid books were given out as against 
352 of fiction, but one man who had got a life 
of Cromwell read thirty-six pages, and returned 
it, as he found it too dry. 

But after all, as expressed by Carlyle in a letter 
toa young man on the choice of books (printed in 
Chambers’s Journal in 1844, and reproduced in 
‘Thomas Carlyle, the Story of his Life and 
Writings :’ W. & R. Chambers, Limited), ‘it is 
not by books alone, or by books chiefly, that a 
man becomes in all points a man,’ but in the 
faithful standing to his duty, whatever that may 
-. He tells us in another letter of deep rather 

han widely read men, and of others whose minds 
have gone to pieces by reading too many books. 
They are an immense help and solace nevertheless, 
and never in the history of the world were they more 
cheap and abundant. So that to remain ignorant 
in an age of cheap literature and of free libraries 
isa sin and a crime lying at one’s own door. 


MY LORD DUKE* 
By E. W. Hornuna. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE NIGHT OF THE TWENTIETH. 


A LoosE chain of fairy lights marked the brink of 
the lake ; another was drawn tight from end to 
end of the balustrade rimming the terrace ; and 
between the two, incited by champagne and the 
Hungarian band, the rank and file of the tenantry 
cut happy capers in the opening eye of the harvest 
moon. 

At one end of the terrace the fire-workers 
awaited the word to rake and split the still 
serenity of the heavens; at the other, the fairy 
footlights picked out the twinkling diamonds 
and glaring shirt fronts of the house-party, 
the footmen’s gilt buttons and powdered heads ; 
for the men had just come out of the dining-room, 
and tea was being handed round, 

‘It is going beautifully—beautifully !’ whis- 
em Lady Caroline, swooping down upon the 

uke, who had himself made straight for her 
daughter’s side. ‘Inside and out, high and low, 
all are happy; it is one huge success. How 
could it be other? You make such a charming 
host! My dear Jack, I congratulate you from my 
heart ; and the occasion must be my excuse for 
the familiarity,’ 

‘No excuse needed ; I like it, replied the Duke. 
‘IT only wish you’d all call me Jack, he added, 
with a sidelong look at Olivia ; ‘surely we’re all 
pretty much in the same family boat! Well, 

’m glad you think it’s a success, and I’m glad 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


I make a decent host ; but I shouldn’t if I hadn’t 
got the loan of such an excellent hostess, Lady 
Caroline.’ 

‘You are so sweet !’ 

‘Nay, it’s you that’s so jolly kind, laughed 
Jack. ‘The fact is, Lady Caroline, I can get 
along all right at my own table so long as I 
don’t have to carve—and when I make up my 
mind to go straight through on cold water. I 
was sorry not to drink Miss Sellwood’s health 
in anything stronger ; but it’s better so.’ 

‘So fine of you,’ murmured Lady Caroline ; 
‘such a noble example! You can’t think how 
I’ve admired it in you from the first !’ 

Yet she looked to see whether his remarks had 
been overheard. They had not ; even Olivia had 
turned away before they were made, and her 
mother now followed her example. She was re- 
warded by seeing the Duke back at the girl’s side 
when next she looked round. 

They were standing against the balustrade, a 
little apart from the rest. They had set their 
cups upon the broad stone rim. Jack began 
to stir his tea with the impotent emphasis of 
one possessed by the inexpressible. But Olivia 
gave him no assistance; she seemed more in- 
terested in the noisy dancers on the sward below 
the terrace. 

‘T hope you’ve had a good time, on the whole,’ 
he began, ineptly enough, at last. ‘All this is in 
your honour, you know !’ 

‘Surely not all, replied the girl, laughing. 
‘Still, I don’t know when I had such a delight- 
ful birthday, and I want to thank you for every- 
thing with all my heart.’ 

‘Everything !’ laughed Jack nervously. ‘I’ve 
done nothing at all; why, I didn’t even give you 
a present. That was through a stupid mistake of 
mine, which we needn’t go into, because now’s 
the time to rectify it. I’ve been waiting for a 
chance all the evening. The thing only came a 
few minutes before dinner. But better late than 
never, they say, and so I hope you'll still accept 
this trifle from me, Miss Sellwood, with every 
possible good wish for all the years to come. May 
they be long and—and very happy !’ 

His voice vibrated with the commonplace 
words. As he ceased speaking he took from his 
waistcoat pocket something that was certainly 
trifling in size, and he set it on the balustrade 
between the two teacups. It was a tiny leathern 
case, and Olivia held her breath. Next moment 
an exquisite ring, diamonds and emeralds, scin- 
tillated in the light of the nearest fairy-lamp. 

‘This is never for me ?’ she cried, aghast. 

‘That it is—if you will take it.’ 

She was deeply moved ; how could she take a 
riny from him? And yet how could she refuse, 
or how explain! Each alternative was harder 
than the last. 

‘It is far too good for me,’ she murmured, ‘ for 
a mere birthday present! You are too generous, 
I can’t dream of letting you give me anything 
half so good !’ 

‘What nonsense! It is not half good enough ; 
it’s only the best I could get from Devenholme. 
I sent in the dogeart for the crack jeweller of 
the place; it brought him back with a bagful 
of things, and this was the best of a bad lot. 
I wish I[’d kept the fellow! You might have 
chosen something else.’ 
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She saw her loophole, and made no reply. 

‘Would you prefer something else?’ he asked 
eagerly. 

‘Well, if you insist on giving me a present, it 
must be something not half so good.’ 

‘That’s my affair.’ 

‘And perhaps not a ring,’ 

‘That’s another matter, and on one condition 
I’m on: you must let me drive you in to-morrow 
to choose for yourself.’ 

She consented gratefully. Her gratitude was 
the more profuse from, it may be, an exaggerated 
sense of the dilemma in which she had found her- 
self a moment before; at all events, it was ex- 
pressed in a very gratifying manner. So Jack 
pocketed the ring, and swallowed his tea in ex- 
cellent heart, longing already for the morrow, and 
the expedition to Devenholme with Olivia alone 

at his side. 

‘That excellent fellow seems very busy with 
our Olivia. Is there anything in it?’ asked Mr 
Sellwood of his wife. 

‘I have no idea, replied Lady Caroline ; ‘ you 
know I never interfere in such matters. ‘I’m 
glad you think him an excellent fellow, though ; 
he is simply charming.’ 

‘In fact, we might do worse from every point 
of view; is that it?’ said the Home Secretary 
drily. ‘I’m inclined to agree with you. I hope 
- won't foozle his shot by being in too great a 

wry.’ 

The fireworks had begun. Rocket after rocket 
split the sky in two and descended in a shower of 
stars. A set-piece stood out against the lake ; it 
represented six eagles on a shield. 

‘Come and have a look at the family fowls,’ 
said Jack, rejoining Olivia, who had been talking 
to Claude. ‘I’d swop the lot for one respectable 
emu ; it would be a good deal more appropriate 
for a Duke like me.’ 

Among other things he had learned at last to 
ronounce his own title correctly. Also, he 
ooked well at all times in evening dress, but he 
had never looked better than he did to-night. 

Claude had these consolations as he watched the 
pair go down and mingle with the throng, 

As a matter of fact, the Duke of St Osmund’s 
had never been in higher spirits in the whole 
course of his chequered career. Olivia had not, 
indeed, accepted his offering, but she had done 
much better, for now he was sure of having her 
to himself for hours the next day. And what 
might not happen in those hours? This was one 
factor in his present content; her little hand 
within his arm was another that thrilled him 
even more; but there were further and smaller 
factors which yet astonished him, each with its 
unexpected measure of gratification. There were 
the people bowing and curtseying as he came 
among them with Olivia on his arm. There were 
the momentary glimpses of the stately Towers, 
seen from end to end in a flash, as a bursting 
rocket spattered the sky with a million sparks 
that changed colour as they floated to the earth. 
And there was the feeling, never before this 
moment entirely unmixed, that after all it was 
better to be the Duke of St Osmund’s than Happy 
Jack of New South Wales. 

‘You were right !’ he exclaimed, in an attempt 
to voice what he felt to Olivia; ‘you were right 


that day in the hut to say “I wonder,” to what I 


said about not minding if I woke up and found 
myself on Carara after all, You set me wonder. 
ing at the time, and now I rather think that I 
should mind a gyvod deal. This place grows upon 
you. I feel it more and more every morning 
when I get the first glimpse of it, coming through 
the pines. But I never felt it as I do to-night, 
Look at that !’ 

The entire front of the building was lit up by 
an enormous Roman candle, playing like a foun- 
tain on the terrace. Turret and spire and battle- 
ment were stamped sharp and gray against the 
darkling sky. The six Corinthian columns of the 
portico stood out like sentinels who had taken a 
step forward as one man. And in the tympanum 
overhead the shield of the six eagles that was 
carved there showed so plainly that Olivia and 
Jack pointed it out to each other at the same 
moment. 

‘You mustn’t think I’ve no respect for the 
fowls,” said the Duke, when they were both 
left blinking in the chaste light of the reproving 
moon; ‘I’m proud enough of them at the 
bottom of my lout. I may be slow at catch- 
ing on to new ideas, I know I didn’t at first take 
to everything like a duck to water. I couldn't, 
after the life I’d led; it was too much for one 
man ; but I’m getting used to it now. As old 
Claude says, I’m beginning to appreciate it. I 
am so! This has been the proudest day of my 
life ; I’m proud of everything, of the place, the 
people’ 

‘And yourself most of all!’ cried a thick voice 
at his elbow, while Olivia’s fingers tightened on 
his other arm. 

It was Matthew Hunt. He was flushed with 
wine, but steady enough on his legs. Only his 
tongue was beyond control, and a crowd was at 
his heels to hear what he would say next. 

‘Yes, I remember you, he continued savagely. 
‘TI shan’t forget that morning in a sige 

‘Yet you seem to have forgotten who you are 
speaking to,’ put in the Duke quietly. 

Hunt laughed horribly. 

‘Forgotten? I never knew! All I know is 
that I’m not speaking to his Grace the Duke ’—— 

Olivia was not shaken off. She only felt a 
quivering in the arm she held; she only guessed 
it was the other arm that shot out too quick for 
her sight from his farther shoulder ; and all she 
saw was the dropping of Hunt at their feet, as if 
with a bullet through his brain. She conquered 
her impulse to scream, and she found herself say- 
ing instead, ‘Well done! It served him right !’ 
And the voice was strange to her own ears. 

But her opinion was freely echoed by those 
who had followed in Hunt’s wake. A dozen 
hands raised him roughly, and kept their hold 
of him even when he was firm upon his fect, 
half stunned still, but wholly sobered. He tried 
to shake them off, but they answered that he 
must first apologise to his Grace. He refused ; 
and they threatened him with the pond. He 
gave in then, in a way, speaking one thing 
but looking another, which was yet the plainer 
of the two to the Duke. It meant that all was 
not yet over between him and Hunt. And 
Jack was very silent as he led Olivia back to the 
terrace. 


‘had I been a man | would have done it for you.’ 


‘You were quite right, she said as they went; 4 
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‘You’re a splendid girl,” he replied, to her 
confusion; but that was all; nor did he seem 
conscious of what he said. 

Already it was late, and in another hour the 
band had stopped and the fireworks were over ; 
the people were all gone, and gone the memory 
of their ringing cheers from the heart of the 
Duke, who stood alone with Claude Lafont on 
the moon-lit terrace. Claude had heard of 
Hunt’s insolence and summary chastisement ; he 
regretted the incident extremely ; but his state 
of mind was nothing to that of the Duke, who 
was now a prey to reactionary depression of the 
severest sort. 

‘Are there any revolvers in the house?’ said 
he. ‘I shall want a loaded one to-night.’ 

‘What in the world for?’ cried Claude, aghast. 

‘Not for my own brains; you needn’t alarm 
yourself, But you see what a bitter enemy 
I’ve made; he might get me at his mercy 
unarmed out there at the hut, There was 
murder in his eye to-night, or else truth in his 
words, and that you won’t allow. Certainly there 
was one or the other. So I want a shooter before 
I go over.’ 

‘If only you wouldn’t go over at all! What’s 
the use, when there are dozens of good rooms 
lying idle in the house? It does seem a mad- 
ness !’ 

‘Well, I am half thinking of giving it up; but 
not to-night, or that brute may go killing my 
poor little cats, He’s capable of anything. 
me a revolver like a good chap,’ 

Claude fetched one from the gun-room. He it 
was who still knew the whereabouts of all things, 
who kept the keys, and who arranged most matters 
for the Duke. He was Jack’s major-domo as well 
as his guide, philosopher, and friend. 

To-night they walked together as far as the 
shore of the lake, Claude then returned, but for 
some reason the pair shook hands first. No word 
was said, save between eye and eye in the pale 
light of the harvest moon. But Claude had never 
yet seen his cousin gaze so kindly on the home of 
their common ancestors as he did to-night before 
And that look was a consolation 
to the poet as he returned alone to the house. 

‘This is the last link with that miserable bush 
life” said Claude to himself ; ‘and it’s very nearly 
worn through. He’s beginning to see that there 


wasn’t so much after all in the inheritance of Esau. | 


After to-night we shall have no more of this non- 
sense of camping out in a make-believe bush-hut ; 


Give | 


and heard a single throb of his own heart ; then 
another shot; and then another and another 
until he had counted five. 

Now it was a five—chambered revolver that 
Claude had handed fully loaded to his cousin. 


CUBA AND THE CUBANS. 


THE unfortunate struggle which is now devastat- 
ing Cuba has drawn attention to that rich island, 
known to Spaniards by many endearing epithets, 

! such as ‘The Pearl of the Antilles,’ ‘The Eden of 

the West,’ and ‘The Ever-faithful Isle’—though 

the last appellation can no longer be applied 
to it. 

The writer has visited Cuba twice, in the year 
1885 and again eight years later, not long before 
the outbreak of the present insurrection. The 
following remarks apply to the island as it 
| appears in time of peace and political tranquillity. 
| Social conditions have changed for the worse since 
_ the outbreak of hostilities. 

The first landmark which strikes the traveller 
Who approaches Havana from the sea is the 
| grim outline of the Morro, or fort, which guards 
‘the entrance to the harbour. The Morro, which 
| is also used as a prison, has stood many a siege by 
‘the French, Dutch, and British, and capitulated 
to our countrymen in the year 1762, when the 
city was occupied by British troops. According 
to a Spanish account of the capture recently 
published, the amount of booty which fell to 
the victors was tremendous, and the prize-money 
obtained by the different members of the expedi- 
tion ranged in value from about five pounds, in 
the case of a common sailor or soldier, to a sum 
which we do not remember, but which ran well 
into six figures, in the case of the commanders of 
the land and sea forces. 

Havana is a fine city ; for, though it does not 
contain many striking buildings, there is an air 
of luxury and well-being about it that suggests 
‘flush times,’ and there is probably no part of the 
Spanish dominions where money is more plentiful 
in times of peace. It is—or was until recently— 
the greatest market in the world for at least two 
great staples, sugar and tobacco. The fame of 


he will sleep under his own roof, like a sane man, , Havana tobacco is such that the prices obtained 
and I’ll get him to burn the bush-hut down, for it are out of all proportion to the labour 
After that—-after that—well, I suppose the wed- jnyolved in its cultivation and manufacture, and 
ding-bells and the altar rails are only a question | enable the fortunate Cubans, in a sense, to levy a 
of time 1” tax on the world’s commerce. Tobacco factories 


| are numerous, and skilled workmen well paid ; 


but he himself returned to the terrace instead of | while soldiers and others who have plenty of 
following their example. A dark depression was spare time realise a considerable amount of 
brooding over his spirit, his mind was full of , pocket-money by the manufacture of cigarettes, 
vague forebodings. He had also a hundred regrets, which they prepare in small packets, these in 
and yet the last and the least of these was, for the their turn being arranged in large bundles, called 
moment, the most poignant too, He was sorry | from their shape ‘ wheels, and sold to the tobacco 
he had yielded to Jack in the matter of that | factories. 

revolver, And even as the thought came into| In many buildings the doorkeeper may be 
his head—by some strange prescience—surely | observed at work making cigarettes for sale. He 
never by coincidence—he come a shot far away | has a table before him on which lies a large pile 
in the direction of the lake. He held his breath, | of tobacco, which he rolls into square slips of 
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rice-paper with a dexterity acquired by long 
practice. On one of his fingers he wears a small 
metal cap like a thimble, which is used to thrust 
into the ends of the cigarettes and close them 
with the ends the enwrapping paper, for this is the 
manner in which they are generally sold locally. 

Havana was formerly a walled city, and 
though the walls have long since been destroyed 
—only traces of them now remaining—it is still 
the custom to refer to the city ‘within’ and 
‘without’ the walls (entre muros and extra muros). 
The portion within the walls comprises the old 
city, with its narrow streets, which is still the 
business quarter, though fine new streets and 
boulevards mark the newer portion of the city. 
One of the principal streets is the Calle O’Reilly, 
so named after a former captain-general. It may 
be noted that Irish names are not uncommon in 
the records of the Spanish army, and bear witness 
to the strong Hibernian emigration which took 
place several centuries ago, especially during the 
time of Cromwell. 

The people of Havana are pleasure-loving and 
fond of luxury. There are several theatres, in 
which good companies perform, the most notable 
being the Tacon. This theatre, which was until 
recently the largest in the Western Hemisphere, 
was built by convict labour. Externally it has 
no architectural pretensions, but the interior is 
commodious and luxuriously appointed, the stalls 
and boxes rising in five tiers one above the other. 
Between the acts the audience will come out and 
promenade along the adjacent avenues and boule- 
vards, which are gaily lighted and filled by a 
well-dressed and well-mannered crowd. 

On some nights the band plays in the centre 
of the square opposite the Tacon Theatre, and here 
fashionable society will assemble in the cool of 
the evening to meet and converse, promenading 
in evening dress under the leafy avenues, or 
sitting in the chairs which are provided for the 
public and rented for a small amount. 

In the southern part of the island a large 
amount of fruit—principally bananas—is grown 
for export to the United States. The port of 
Baracoa ships a considerable quantity of the red 
bananas, which find so much favour in the Great 
Republic. All tropical fruits abound; oranges, 
mangoes, guavas, pine-apples, sour-sops, and many 
others. One which deserves special mention is 
the avocado, or alligator pear, so called from its 
shape, though it is not a pear at all but an entirely 
different fruit. It is six to eight inches in length, 
and contains a stone about an inch in diameter 
enclosed in a rich yellow pulp. In the West 
Indies, where butter is dear and bad, this pulp is 
sometimes used as a substitute ; and apropos of this 
the following story may be told: A planter in- 
a of a friend if it was true that he had dis- 
charged his bookkeeper, X——. ‘Why, yes,’ he 
replied ; ‘I found that X—— used to eat butter 
with his bread, and a man who eats butter during 
the pear season, on the salary that X—— had, 
cannot be honest.’ 

It was our lot to take a journey in a Spanish 
steamer from Santiago in the south to Havana 
in the north, touching at a number of intermedi- 
ate ports. The steamer was very dirty, as may 
be imagined when it is said that she carried 
cattle for the Havana market. The cattle were 
hoisted on board by means of asteam winch lifting 


a rope fastened round their horns, a proceeding 
which they took quite quietly, and seemed to 
regard as a matter of course. 

The Cubans, as a people, are polite, refined, and 
hospitable, qualities which they inherit from their 
Spanish ancestors. An opinion seems to prevail 
in England that the Spaniards are treacherous 
blood-thirsty, and prone to the use of the knife 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. The 
writer has had many dealings with Spaniards, in 
different parts of the world, and has almost in- 
variably found them gentlemanly and honourable 
in business and social intercourse. We are afraid 
that this erroneous impression arises from the 
perusal in our boyhood days of yellow-backed 
volumes, with such titles as The Pirate of the 
Bahamas, or The Boy Terror of the Caribbees, in 
which the author reserves all the virtuous parts 
for his countrymen, the villains being generally 
foreigners, and Spaniards for choice. ‘The false 
impression conveyed in early life continues in 
later years, because few people have any means 
of correcting it. The newspaper accounts, in 
which Cubans and Spaniards accuse each other of 
gross cruelty, eal be accepted with as much 
caution as the telegrams which read ‘ victory’ or 
‘defeat,’ according as they emanate from Havana 
or New York. 

The writer cannot side with the Cuban insur- 
gents; nor with actual knowledge of their cir- 
cumstances can he admit that they are seriously 
misgoverned or oppressed. The islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico will, in ordinary circumstances, bear 
favourable comparison as to prosperity with any 
in the West Indies, and the”government of Spain 
is certainly better than that of most if not all of 
the Spanish American republics. The real cause 
of the insurrection in his opinion is that political 
ferment which in the aforesaid republics produces 
continual revolutions, and which arises from 

rsonal ambition and strife for power. To the 
insurrectionists the party in power are always 
tyrants, while the latter consider their enemies 
as rebels; it is only a question of intrigue and 
not of principle. As the Cubans are striving for 
independence, much more sentiment is evolved, 
although the advantages to be obtained from such 
independence are quite illusory. 

Long residence in various countries of Latin 
America renders almost inevitable the belief that 
if Cuba ever obtains her independence she will be 
one of the most revolution-stricken of American 
republics. It requires no gift of prophecy to 
say this, for it can be seen in the neigh- 
bouring republic of San Domingo, which in 
every respect has been more favoured by nature 
than Cuba. She lies in the same latitude, has 
the richest soil in the West Indies, is watered by 
numerous rivers (some of them partially navi- 
gable), has abundant mineral wealth and many 
fine harbours, and is extremely favourably situated 
for trade both with the United States and Europe ; 
the island is also nearer to Spain than Cuba is. 
San Domingo was the first part of the New 
World to be settled by Europeans. She has 
therefore had every possible advantage in the race 
for wealth, but since achieving her independence 
she has drifted steadily backwards. The country 
is scarcely developed ; the tide of emigration has 
swept past her to the neighbouring Spanish 
colonies, the consequence being that the white 
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pulation is now much smaller. There are no 
ie towns, and nearly the whole of’ the island 
is covered with thick forest. The country is a 

rey to almost continual revolutions, and there is 
no security for life and property, this indeed being 
the cause of the undeveloped state of the country. 
And this is what San Domingo has achieved by 
her independence. 

We speak of the quondam Spanish colony from 
actual experience and not from hearsay evidence. 


NO. 90’S LAST TORPEDO. 


By Water Woop, 
Author of Barrack and Battlefield ; Famous British Warships, &c. 


No. 90, First-class Torpedo-boat, was doing the 
very best within her power; that is to say, 
she was making eighteen knots, and at that 
speed she jumped and rattled like a thing of 
life in evil mood. She pierced the angry waves, 
to which she scorned to rise, and when a 
billow rose in front she headed for it viciously, 
smote it below the hissing crest, and rushed 
madly on to meet the next. Her breathless 
engines thrashed her through the swelling seas, 
and the thick spume trembled on her quivering 
deck. 

One day out from Gibraltar, running home 
for overhauling and refitting, No. 90 had met a 
gale from the north-west. To turn and seek 
shelter at the Rock would be as dangerous, her 
commander argued, as to go ahead, and would 
incur the risk of allegations of poor seaman- 
ship and suggestions that he feared to face a 
breeze ; and being a sensitive man, he dreaded 
either. To go ahead in weather like that was 
to travel in constant fear of foundering, while 
to heave-to with such a craft as No. 90 was 
to be overwhelmed in the tempestuous waters. 

‘We’re between the deep sea and the devil 
with a vengeance,’ muttered the captain. ‘But 
there’s no help for it, It’s full speed ahead, 
and Heaven be with us.’ 

He ran his fingers down his sombre oil- 
skins, to see that every button held its place, 
and gave his sou’-wester a final pull over his hair. 
Then he sheltered himself under the lee of the 
forward conning tower, and began a watch that 
woull not end until the gale died down, how- 
ever long that might be, or No. 90 was safe in 
harbour. 

‘Promises to be a stiff blow,’ said the sub- 
lieutenant, Harridance, struggling to the captain’s 
side. He and his superior, Hanson, were at 
school together, and there was scant ceremony 
between them while on board of No. 90. ‘1 
half believe the gunner’s sea-sick. He’s making 
awful groans below. 

‘I should advise you to turn in for a few min- 

utes and get a snatch of sleep while you may,’ 
returned Hanson, ‘There’ll be no chance 
soon. 
_ ‘Not any for me, thank you,’ replied the 
Junior, ‘The gunner isn’t responsible for his 
actions just at present. He hasn’t got the hang 
of the motion yet, and is cursing fate and the 
service generally.’ 


‘He’ll have to rouse up soon,’ said Hanson 
grimly, ‘for it seems to me that before long it 
will be a case of every man for himself,’ 

The sub-lieutenant produced a flask of whisky 
from a pocket of his oily frock, and offered it 
to his commander. ‘It’s the finest drop of 
mountain dew on the Bay at this moment,’ he 
added, clinging hard to a rail as he spoke, 
‘and there are plenty of liners knocking about.’ 

‘It’s the only means of getting warm there’ll 
be until this blow is over,’ Hanson said. ‘I 
“—— there’s no comfort below ?’ 

‘Not even an apology for it,’ said Harridance 
cheerfully. ‘The gunner’s in a foot of water on 
the floor, if he’s in an inch, and every corner is 
soaked. As for the atmosphere—ugh, it’s vile, 
even for No. 90. I suppose you’re going hot 
and strong in the teeth of everything ?’ 

Hanson nodded. 

‘For all she’s worth 2?’ 

The captain nodded again. 

‘No intention of seeking shelter at the Rock, 
I 

‘No turning back for No. 90 this trip, re- 
sponded Hanson. 

‘Not going to make for Bordeaux, or the lee 
of Belle Isle ?’ 

‘Not with a craft in this state. It would 
create a wrong opinion in foreign minds as to the 
efficiency of British torpedo-boats,’ 

‘Then it’s neck or nothing,’ said Harridance, 
‘for I think, of all the old carcases of the 
85 batch of boats, No. 90 is the rottenest and 
oldest.’ 

‘She’s as tight as a crack liner,’ growled Hanson, 
who refused to acknowledge any defect in this 
his first command. 

‘Love is blind to faults,’ langhed Harridance. 
‘Fancy a man refusing to admit or see that 
anything is wrong with a tin kettle that ought 
long since to have been sold out of the service 
or put in a museum. Why, the very reason 
we’re going home is to have the old coffin put 
into something like decent trim. For my own 
part, I’m certain the odds are equal against our 
getting into port with whole skins.’ 

‘You’ve a nice comfortable way of looking at 
it,’ said Hanson, not without a secret admira- 
tion of his junior’s coolness and good spirits. 
‘But half your indifference is assumed, and the 
rest is due to the fact that you have no family 
ties.’ 

‘You’re wrong about the assumption, but cor- 
rect about the ties. I’m not indifferent. I’m 
merely philosophical. It runs in the breed of 
us, and I’m developing it. I want the Harri- 
dance strain to become, in the fullness of time, 
utterly unimpressionable, and careless of what 
fate or fortune has in store for them, That’s 
my ideal of a man.’ 

‘Bah!’ replied Hanson with amused good- 
humour ; ‘a worthless stick-in-the-mud,’ 

‘Think of the comfort of it, urged Harri- 
dance. ‘Come weal, come woe, you wouldn’t 
care. You'd go serenely on.’ 

‘Well, young gentleman, you can work up all 
your philosophy, for you’ll need it before to- 
night, unless the gale goes down.’ 

‘I’m fit, whatever comes, responded Harridance 


gaily. 
‘Then make yourself fitter by going below 
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and getting a nap. You'll be all the better for 
it, and it’ll be to the advantage of No. 90. 
Mind you don’t let the whole of the Bay in 
when you go below. Watch your chance, dive, 
and shut yourself up.’ 

This being in the nature of an order, Harri- 
dance obeyed. He made nv effort to sleep, when 
once he got below, but entertained himself by 
shouting nonsense at the prostrate gunner, who 


after leave ashore had not yet had time to. 


get accustomed to the astonishing acrobatic per- 
formances of No. 90. 

Meanwhile, the gale blew harder, and No. 
90 struggled on in the teeth of it. On deck 
Hanson and the helmsman were deluged by the 
seas that came on board and raced towards the 
stern. Each wave that broke over No. 90 
sent part of itself down the funnel and the 
ventilators, and promised fair to sweep away 
everything that reared its head above the deck. 

Summoning all the philosophy he possessed, 
and his stock was large, Harridance determined 
to try to get a spell of sleep, however short, 
and to this end he lay on the least wet locker, 
and hanging on as only crews of torpedo-boats 
and North Sea smacksmen know how, he man- 
aged to become unconscious of his surroundings. 

The junior awoke from a dream in which he 
was fighting desperately with a savage, who was 
armed with an enormous club. At the moment 
of awaking the weapon had descended upon his 
head; in reality he had been thrown off the 
locker by a heavy lurch of No. 90, and was 
badly soused before he could regain his feet. The 
gunner had clambered on deck, and Harridance 
crawled cautiously after him, feeling very wet 
and wretched. 

He looked about him, and finding that the 
gale was worse, determined to say nothing more 
to trouble Hanson. When he reached his superior’s 
side, he made no observation. 

‘It’s cosier aboard of her than here,’ said 
Hanson, pointing to a distant object. 

The junior looked, and saw ahead, down on 
the horizon, the hull of an ocean liner, They 
neared each other rapidly, No. 90 leaping 
frantically, and the steamer coming on with 
steady sweeps. To the giant craft the howling 
wind was a welcome aid, meaning two knots extra 
in the hour and a prosperous run to Gibraltar. 
Within her towering hull the motion of the seas 
was good to those who liked their pleasures strong, 
and a couple of saloon passengers who were hold- 
ing hard to a rail on the forward turtle-back 
gazed admiringly at No. 90. 


‘The pitching here is glorious,’ said one, whose | 


experience was confined to ocean liners ; ‘but I’d 
give a fiver for an hour on board that craft just 
now. I’m fond of a good pitch and roll—so 
splendid for the liver’ 

‘It must be a heavenly sensation,’ ed the 
other feebly. He had had enough dln. <q 

The captain of the liner was on the upper 
bridge, watching with a sailor’s eye the way in 
which No. 90 headed for the seas. As he 
approached, she plunged headlong into a wave, 
and for a moment seemed to have been swallowed 
by the heaving mass. When No. 90 shook 
herself free she was abreast of the liner and 
running swiftly past her. The captain raised his 


hand in friendly salute, and took very careful 


notice of her number and condition. ‘If she 
makes one or two more headers like that, he 
thought, ‘she’ll want some one to report where 
and when she was last seen. Two or three such 
plunges, and she’ll sink like shot.’ 

The chief engineer was smoking a pipe con- 
tentedly and meditatively as No. 90 struggled 
past. ‘God pity the men in the stoke-hole,’ he 
said, taking his pipe from his mouth for a 
moment. ‘What an awful den it will be just 
now. Whew! What in the name of goodness 
are they driving her like that for?’ 

The captain of No. 90 saw the hand-wave 


of the liner’s captain, and waved his own in 
answer. His smooth face hardened for an instant, 


‘as he thought of the difference in their positions 


in the same circumstances. To the captain of the 
Sun of the Orient, twin-screw mail boat, one day 
out from Plymouth, this wind and sea were 
“matter only for an ordinary entry in the log. 
_ book ; to him, commander of No, 90, First. 
class Torpedo-boat, it was a question of life and 
death. 

| The Sun of the Orient lunged comfortably on 

her way to Eastern Seas, and No. 90 strained 
‘and laboured northward, a low black body on 
the raging waters. Night came down with inky 
darkness, and a red glare shot into the sky from 
the raking funnel. The half-naked stokers tried 
| no longer to feed the furnaces on scientific prin- 
ciples, and it was nothing to them that sheets 
‘of flame rose from the stack, which, if No. 90 
had been advancing towards an enemy, would 
have made her swift descent to the ocean bed a 
‘matter of certainty. It was a race for life, a 
conflict with a foe as merciless and almost as 
strong as any that a powerful fleet could have 
sent against her, and the issue was doubtful, even 
| if every bit of steel and iron held its place. 

When morning broke, Hanson and Harridance 
were still side by side. During the hours of 
darkness the junior had maintained his philo- 
_sophy wonderfully well, with the help of his 
capacious and replenished flask ; but even his 
_imperturbability was becoming affected, and when 
_he stamped his wet, cold feet on the deck, and 
tried to rub some warmth into his stiff and 
almost frozen hands, and dwelt upon the sorry 
makeshift of a breakfast that he must be content 
| with, he ge ewe for the comfort of a quiet har- 

bour, and thought of a nook by the fire of a 
third-rate inn as an excellent equivalent for 

Paradise, and of coffee, eggs, and bacon as a meal 
‘of princely sort. The funnel looked pas and 
‘cold in the cheerless dawn, and the salt grime of 
the seas lay thickly upon it. The salt had caused 
a greasy film to rest upon the search-light pro- 
jector, and everywhere the gear and fittings looked 
J > * the gear anc gs 

the worse for buffeting with wind and water. 
Drenched and cold, those on deck hung doggedly 
on, and still No. 90 ploughed her way to- 
wards the Channel. 

‘I wonder, Harridance sang out above the 
gale, ‘if one of those poet fellows who rant so much 
about the glories of the sea ever wt a rough 
night on a torpedo-boat, or knew what it was to 
stand knee-deep in water for a few hours at a 
stretch, with blue toes and fingers, and whistle 
for the breakfast that never comes ?’ 

Hanson smiled, but made no answer. The 
sun was just appearing above the horizon, and he 
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my eyes. I drinks towards you, as the villain 
_ in the melodrama says.’ 


_ for there the junior still was, making a convulsive 
effort to clutch the side of 
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was looking anxiously to see what promise of a 
day it gave. . 

‘It’s going to blow harder than ever,’ he said. 

‘Then I’d exchange this spot for the bridge of 
a tramp of the meanest class, replied Harridance. 
‘I must fortify myself by another pull at the 
flask. Here’s an acrobatic feat for you.’ 

He straddled out his legs, and released his 
hold of the rail to which he had been clinging. 

‘Be careful” shouted Hanson warningly. ‘It 
wouldn’t need much of a lurch to send you off a 
slippery deck like this.’ 

Frere ’s to you and No. 90, Harridance re- 
torted jauntily. ‘Alone and on one leg I do it, 
and to make it more effective and poetic, close 


‘Look out—water’s coming!’ Hanson warned 
him. 

He was too late. A great sea ran up and broke 
on board of No. 90, and before Harridance 
could regain his hold of the rail the wave had 
carried him with it. 

Hanson clenched his teeth and stifled a groan. 
In the twinkling of an eye a great gap had been 
made in his existence, and he prepared to go on 
with his duty with a curious aching at the heart. 
There was, he argued, no time for mourning ; 
lives of men were in his keeping, and dependent 
on his nerve and skill. For the present he must 
put the thought of Harridance aside, and once 
more set himself sternly, wet and weary though 
he was, to pilot his little charge across the Bay. 
So he thought, and so he got himself prepared to 
act. He gave another and last look at the spot 
where his friend had disappeared, and started, 


No. 90. Hanson 
saw what had happened—a returning wave had 
swept Harridance tom to the boat, and might 
indeed have landed him bodily upon the low 
deck. The captain bounded to the side, seized 
the rail with an iron grip, and with a grasp 
not less strong, as No. 90 rolled almost on 
her beam-ends, laid hold of Harridance and 
hauled him with a sweep aboard, as the craft 
leaned over to the other side. 

The junior staggered to his feet and made his 
way back to his old place. ‘Narrow squeak that,’ 
he shouted, when he had regained his breath. 
‘Lucky I was weighted down by sea-boots and 
dutiles,’ 

‘A miss is as good as a mile,’ the captain told 
him, showing no concern, although his heart beat 
fast with joy. 

‘Whisky all gone—no more comfort from the 
flask,’ said Harridance. 

‘And no more fooling,’ replied the senior. 

Harridance laughed, and No. 90 struggled on 
her way. 

As the morning came the gale grew fiercer, but 
the boat held her own with unflinching purpose, 
and still the men with hearts of iron in the 
blazing hold fed the hungry fires and tended the | 
frantic engines. In that lurid turmoil no man 
tried to speak ; whenever a thing had to be done | 
it was done by sign of hand and not by word | 
of mouth. 

At last a mighty sea came roaring on, an awful | 
liquid wall, before which it seemed as if no | 
human work could stand. It would have put a/| 


liner on her mettle and tested the nerve of the 
man at her wheel. To No, 90 the sea gave 
promise of nothing but destruction. Hanson and 
the junior watched it with grim fascination. 
No. 90 was still doing well, and dashed 
dauntlessly into the rearing mass. She rose to 
it as far as she could, rose until it seemed as if 
she would be thrown over bodily and go round 
like the spoke of a wheel, then with a noise like 
thunder the sea broke over her, and when 
No. 90 at last rose she was at the mercy of 
wind and wave. The sea had swept and shorn 
her deck ; it had carried away the funnel and put 
out the engine fires ; it had smashed in the after- 
skylight, and flooded the wardroom. The steam 
from the extinguished fires rose in hissing white 
clouds, and the scalded men from the engine- 
room crawled one by one on deck, having nothing 
more to do in the place where they were already 
standing waist-deep in coal-black water. Some 
were badly hurt about the face and hands, and 
they staggered blindly until they found a rail to 
hold by; then they gripped hard, and waited for 
anything that fortune should award. 

anson looked about him. The desolation was 
complete. Not a dry corner was left in No. 
90, not a particle of warmth remained. Below, 
furniture and fittings were awash, and the ward- 
room table, torn from its fastenings, was dashed 
about as if at every roll and pitch it would be 
hurled through the thin steel shell which formed 
the hull. The ship’s boat had been wrenched 
from its perch astern ; the after pair of torpedo- 
tubes hhad been torn away and carried overboard ; 
forward, the Nordenfelt machine-gun had gone, 
and with the funnel had disappeared the search- 
light projector. 

As Hanson looked upon the devastation he 
could not repress a ghastly smile. He wondered 
why fortune, having played this trick with him, 
having done so much with the life and worth 
of No. 90, had stopped so short, and left the 
hull at the mercy of the powers which knew no 
mercy. 

He scanned the horizon slowly. His practised 
eye told him that the worst of the gale had 
passed ; and the hope arose within him that after 
all things might go well, and he would be spared 
to tuke the battered carcase into port. 

The captain’s survey finished when he looked 
ahead. He gazed long and hard, rubbed his eyes, 
rested them for a moment, and looked again. 
Still hoping that what he saw might be fancy, he 
shut them a second time. Having done that, and 
looked once more, he turned to Harridance, and 
pointing ahead, asked simply, ‘ What do you make 
of that?’ 

Harridance, too, had been looking closely. He 
answered briefly, ‘ Waterspout.’ 

‘And coming this way?’ 

The junior nodded. 

‘It’s growing as it comes.’ 

Again the junior acquiesced. 

is ’*ve got no chance against it if it strikes 
us?’ 

Harridance shook his head. 

‘Then the Lord have mercy on us,’ 

‘Amen,’ replied the junior fervently. 
very serious now. 

Both gazed in silence for a moment, each 
wondering what the end would be. 
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Suddenly Hanson exclaimed, ‘ There’s a derelict 
at the base of the column,’ 

‘And what of that? asked Harridance. ‘It 
only makes destruction certain for us.’ 

‘The wreck will prove our salvation, God 
willing.’ 

‘I don’t follow you. The waterspout is bring- 
ing down the wreck with a force that will send 
us to the bottom like a bag of lead’ 

It’s a heaven-sent target, as you'll see,’ said 
Hanson. ‘We’ve one torpedo left, I think ?’ 

‘Only one, but I believe it’s all right.’ 

‘The tube is workable?’ Hanson still spoke 
interrogatively. 

* Uninjured, judging from the look of it’ 

‘In any case it would be more effective than 
the Nordenfelt, even if we had the gun left. As 
we haven't, there ’s no alternative.’ 

The junior wondered vaguely what his captain 
meant. He understood in part when Hanson 
worked his way to the tube and began to uncover 
it without seeking help. Harridance joined him, 
and in silence took a ees in the task. Soon the 
tube was fully exposed, and Hanson made a rapid 
survey to see that all was well with it. The tube 
and the torpedo in it had escaped all damage in 
the gale, and the weapon lay there snugly, ready, 
even to the fitted war-head, for discharge at any 
object which might be selected. 

The wind had by this time fallen, but No. 
90 gained little advantage from this fact. She 
pitched and rolled so wildly that at any moment 
she might make her last plunge, and how she 
kept her battered shell afloat was a mystery to 
Hanson even then. 

The waterspout came slowly on, gaining force 
as it approached. It was a thousand yards away 
when Hanson trained the tube and prepared to 
thrust the missile into the water. ‘The aiming 
was a simple matter, for the thing to be destroyed 
was large and near. By this time the derelict, 
almost submerged, was clear to all. With a 
steadier platform there would have been no 
question about hitting such a target, but on that 
uncertain deck it needed inflexible nerve to make 
success a certainty. 

Slowly but infallibly the waterspout drew near, 
the hull of No. 90 in its path. The thousand 
yards were reduced to five hundred ; still the 
captain did not fire his precious shot; another 
hundred yards were passed, and the crew for the 
most part closed their eyes. Not more than two 
hundred yards separated No. 90 from her foe 
when the impulse charge was fired, and the tube 
vomited forth the last torpedo. 

There was a little cloud of spray where it dis- 
appeared beneath the water ; the men held their 
breath and clenched their teeth, and waited to 
see what the end would be. 

Hanson had seen many torpedoes fired, but 
never one the course of which he watched so 
hungrily as this. On the consummation of that 
deadly shot the safety of the boat and every soul 
on board depended. There was no mincing 
matters, no shutting of the eyes to that one 
simple, awful fact. There lay the low black 
battered hull, rising and falling to the seas, with 
no power of motion left ; her engines stilled, inert 
and helpless ; there in front was the thing which 
looked more deadly and malignant as it grew. 
Frequently in his career had Hanson thought of 


what might happen if his country went to war, 
He had pictured the awful strain on his nerves 
when on the eve of battle ; he had imagined al] 
the horrors of the newest forms of fights at sea 
of men going down in hosts, pinned in their 
mighty works of steel and iron, sunk by one 
skilful torpedo or one lucky shot from a monster 
gun. He had dwelt on the devastation which 
might be caused by lightning, remote as was the 
possibility of that force communicating with 
magazine ; and there was no sensation which he 
might experience when awaiting battle that he 
had not analysed. But in all his meditations le 
had not called to mind such a situation as this, 
helpless as a child and at the mercy of a natural 
phenomenon. 

When the explosion came, there was a dull roar 
which rose above the noise of the dying gale, and 
a pillar of spray shot skyward. The torpedo had 
hit its mark, and the gloomy hungry column had 
made the final stage of its destructive journey, 
The derelict was shattered, and the waterspout 
was spent. Already it was crumbling away into 
and mingling with the sea. Hanson’s nerve had 
never faltered, and the victory now was his. 

For nearly one long miuute all on board kept 
silence, then there was a shout of joy, a chorus of 
deliverance from those who until that time had 
looked upon themselves as lost. Hanson led the 
shout himself, aud Harridance joined in with 
wild enthusiasm. 

‘If we can —_ her afloat till help comes, 
we’re saved, cried Hanson. ‘There’s no more 
wind, and the sea will soon go down. Work for 
your lives to keep her up, boys, and we’ll show 
the world that No. 90 can weather even Biscay 
gales and get to port.’ 

The captain himself began the work, and 
Harridance and the gunner were the first to join 
him. Men forgot their scalds and fears, and for 
the time the differences of rank found no re- 
membrance with them. There was one thing 
only to be done, and that was to clear the 
crippled shell of as much salt water as they could 
get overboard, and keep it floating till assistance 
came. 

They got a signal of distress up—an old square 
flag and an oily frock rolled wae ball, flying 
just below the tattered pennant—and never a 
man gave in until a collier tramp, making an 
unprofitable trip in ballast, discerned the quarry 
and came joyfully alongside. Then one or two 
fell senseless where they stood, and knew of 
nothing till they awoke in the close, dark fore- 
castle of the steamer. 

‘She’ll keep afloat all right now, sir,” said the 
captain of the ay ‘There’s no sea on, and 
she’s coming astern like a cork, A couple of my 
men are on board till yours are ready to go back. 
Won’t you rest a bit in my cabin? Your young 
man’s at the whisky and cheese and biscuits 
already, and speaks highly of ’em.’ 

‘T think I will, said Hanson drowsily. 

He went below, took a seat on a locker, 
murmured to Harridance to call him when the 
Eddystone Light showed, and fell into an un- 
troubled sleep. 

The captain of the tramp was liberal in his 
use of coal for this particular occasion, and he 
paced the bridge in joyous spirits. 

Darkness came again, and as two white lights 
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were hauled up the furemast of the tramp, her 
captain slapped his lean pocket with a laugh, and 


thought of what he would buy his sweetheart 


with his share of No, 90's salvage. 


THE ARTIST OF THE STREET. 


Everybody knows the 
shabby, hungry-looking man who sits on the 
pavement, or kneels in the gutter, embellishing 
the flags with brilliant illustrations in coloured 
chalk. He does not claim a high place among the 


knights of the pencil and brush, but he is an 


aristocrat in the street. He would never dream 
of associating with newspaper and match sellers, 
and regards the German bandsman as a vulgar 


person, but one step removed from the common 
organ-grinder, 


Social distinctions are quite as 
carefully drawn in the street as in the drawing- 
we wonder much whether the world 
contains a@ man who does not feel able to 


_ patronise and look down upon somebody else. 


A truce to moralising! Let us ‘to our 
muttons.” If our street artist happen to be a 
whole man, he regards a brother professional who 


| isa cripple with considerable envy. A member 
| of the fraternity once told us, with a sigh, that 
if he possessed but one leg instead of the usual 
complement of two, his ‘ takings’ would be twice 


as large as they were. He looked upon the loss 


of a limb from a purely business point of view, 
_ regarding the one-legged man’s inability to ‘stamp 


about and keep warm’ as the only disadvantage 
of which he could complain, All other drawbacks 
were quite outweighed by the sympathy his mis- 
fortune received in a practical shape. Our in- 
formant modestly admitted that although the 
artistic merit of his own handiwork was infinitely 
superior—in his judgment—to that of a lame 
sailor of our acquaintance, he could never hope to 
compete with the inferior workman for public 
favour. Ah! if he had had the luck to lose a leg, 
he said ; and he sighed again. 

Our artist has studied human nature, and 
knows that the foot passenger will pause at a 
corner more readily than he will at any undefined 
point in the street. He therefore chooses a 
corner as the site of his operations, and selects 
adry spos on the pavement to receive his studies 
in chalk, His preparations are simple in the 
extreme: he applies his coat-sleeve vigorously 
until the surface is fairly clean, draws forth the 
old sardine tin which contains his materials, and 
sets to work without more ado, keeping a jealous 
eye upon the muddy-pawed dogs who have no 
respect for art. 

He is not remarkable for the originality of 
his conceptions, but he compensates for this by 
boldness in treatment of familiar subjects. A 
lighthouse of immaculate whiteness, standing on 
the verge of a very brown cliff, rising out of a 
very blue sea, A ship in full sail upon an 
inconsistently calm ocean, or a steamer ploughing 
its way, with dreadful distinctness of purpose, 
towards a very yellow beach in the right fore- 
ground. The bust of some celebrity, Mr W. E. 
Gladstone, or the late Duke of Wellington for 
choice ; and an elaborate scroll bearing a brief 
text relative to the virtues of charity, almost 
completes the list, We were once attracted by 


landscapes which professed to represent ‘ Dunnottar 
Castle’ and the ‘Banks of the Esk, and, albeit 
those localities are wholly unknown to us, we 
felt pleasure in rewarding efforts which in our 
humble estimation marked a distinct advance in 
pavement art. ‘You draw from memory, we 
observe,’ we said to the artist, as we gave him 
an encouraging smile and twopence. ‘Very good 
indeed,’ we added critically, ‘very good.’ On the 
following day, however, we chanced to come 
across the same artist at a different corner, and 
those identical pictures smiled at us again as 
‘ Huntinetower’ and the ‘ Banks of the Dee ;’ and 
despite the acknowledged family likeness that 
exists among historic Scottish ruins and riverside 
scenes, our faith was shaken. We were willing to 
make all allowances for failure of memory on the 
part of our artist, but thought that in this in- 
stance he had overstepped the bounds of artistic 
license, and our charity took the negative shape 
of refraining to allude to the discrepancy. 

We can recall but one other instance of an 
original design, and that was not a success. We 
looked on with interest while the picture grew 
under our artist’s hand, but we did not know 
what to make of it. It was a large round picture, 
divided horizontally into exact halves of green 
and blue; the lower and green half was inter- 
sected by a broad perpendicular stripe of yellow 
which ceased abruptly as it met the upper and 
blue half. An object resembling the stern view 
of a scarlet and white elephant enlivened the 
yellow stripe, and while our artist proceeded to 
vive variety to the scene by adding vegetation to 
the lower, and clouds to the upper half, we stood 
lost in speculation as to what he intended to 
portray. ‘What is it?’ we asked, with all the 
humility of conscious ignorance, when the picture 
appeared to be finished. 

Our artist looked up with an expression more 
pitying than indignant, but did not deign to 
answer our question in words at once. He took a 
piece of chalk and wrote below, ‘The Lover's 
Walk” ‘Yon’s a soger an’ his lassie,’ he said, 
after a pause, indicating the object which had 
puzzled us. ‘Can ye no’ see ?? 

We had not expected romance from our artist, 
and apologising for our stupidity, hastily with- 
drew. The sky of that picture was worthy of a 
Turner, and the trees were likewise admirable ; 
but we are still of opinion that the perspective 
and figure drawing were faulty, though we did 
not feel called upon to say so. 

But there! We have no right to pose as a 
critic, for we frankly confess that though our 
education included freehand drawing, we couldn’t 
produce a picture half so good if the best chalk 
ail smoothest pavement in any city you like 
were placed at our disposal for a month, 

His audience usually consists of message-boys, 
who study the pictures with pensive apprecia- 
tion from the depths of the baskets they carry 
(empty) over their heads and shoulders. lt takes 
an average message-boy a considerable time to 
thoroughly look through the pavement gallery, 
but he does it conscientiously, taking each picture 
in turn until he comes to the text. He glances 
guiltily at that, gives the artist a side-look round 
the corner of the basket which shelters his head, 
plunges his hands an inch farther into his pockets 
and hurries away, as though he had suddenly 
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remembered another message. This section of 

our artist's public is not a paying one, but he 

looks upon it with an indulgent eye: no doubt, 

like the manager of a first-class theatre, he 
refers a house ‘filled with paper’ to empty 
nchies, 

The sun grows hot, or the wind blows cold, but 
our artist never ceases to keep watch and ward 
over his work ; he sits in dreamy contentment, 
or stamps up and down the pavement as the 
weather may dictate, but never for a moment 
does he lose sight of his drawings. The only 
individual with whom he condescends to hold 
intercourse as an equal is the policeman on whose 
beat he has taken up his position ; doubtless from 
politic reasons he prefers to remain on friendly 
terms with the guardian of the peace. 

Our artist’s manner of accepting (we must risk 
hurting his feelings and say) ‘alms,’ is peculiar. 
He acknowledges a penny gratefully, but his 
intonation implies that the giver has at all events 
had his money’s worth, if not more. It reminds 
us strongly of the way in which a celebrated 
physician once accepted his fee of a guinea for 
telling us that we had really nothing the matter 
with us, Our artist never pockets his penny at 
once if it be thrown to him; he pushes it care- 
lessly on to the nearest picture with the toe of his 
boot, with a lavish negligence which is somewhat 
marred by the sharp lookout he continues to keep 
on it. We do not quite understand why he should 
make this ostentatious display. Doves he wish to 
impress the audience (of message-boys) with the 
idea that a penny more or less is nothing to a man 
of his calibre? That one coin is not worth stoop- 
ing for? Or does he hold the theory so widely 
cherished in much higher circles that money runs 
to money, and that therefore one penny will attract 
more? Our opinion is divided upon this point, 
and we have so far been unable to persuade our 
artist to furnish us with an explanation, though 
we have disbursed much copper coin with no 
other view than to set our doubts at rest. On one 
occasion we bestowed a penny upon him, laying it 
ourself upon the sky of a seascape ; we walked 
down the street, and five minutes afterwards re- 
turned ; our penny (we are morally certain we 
recognised it, for it was a new penny) still lay 
where we had placed it. We addressed our artist. 

‘Why don’t you pick up the penny we gave 
you ?’ we asked. 

§Thaat’s no yours,’ responded our artist with 
mm ingratitude, and unblushing disregard for 
truth. 

‘But it ds,’ we insisted with polite obstinacy. 
‘We know it’s the one we gave you.’ 

Our artist abandoned his first statement as 
untenable and said : ‘ Ut’s as weel there.’ 

‘But why don’t you put it in your pocket?’ we 
asked again. 

‘Ah ’ll tak ut up th’ noo, replied our artist un- 
graciously ; ‘ut’s as weel there.’ 

We found that our interview was inviting an 
undesirable degree of public attention, and aban- 
doned it for the time being; but we mean to 
prosecute our inquiries on the next suitable oppor- 
tunity. We do not wish to be severe upon our 
artist, however. He may not be a hard worker, 
but he is never obtrusive, and rarely asks for a 
donation even though you stop to look at his pic- 
tures. If he collects two shillings or so, he con- 


siders that he has had an excellent day, and js 
contented ; dusk brings the end of his working 
day, and when the evening falls, hiding his efforts 
from the public eve, he creeps quietly away, never 
once looking back to see them blurred out of all 
recognition by hurrying fect. He will come back 
to-morrow and begin all over again, the same old 
pictures which must be as stale to his eye as the 
tunes the organ-grinuder inflicts upon his ears and 
ours. 

The artist has not always to wait for night to 
be relieved. What has happened now at mid-day 
to make him shade his eyes with his hand and 
look with anxious gaze towards the West? Is it 
a band with its attendant crowd of men and boys 
who will recklessly trample over his half-finished 
work? Is it a flock of sheep frightened and 
harried from one side of the street to the other 
by the active collie? We can see nothing, but 


our artist ceases working, and now we notice that | 


his eyes are fixed upon the sky and the ominous 


banks of cloud which are hurrying up. The sun | 


disappears, and the brightness of noon gives place 
to threatening dullness. Alas for our artist! A 
big rain-drop falls on Mr Gladstone’s eye and blots 
it out ; another and another. Like the oysters in 
Alice in Wonderland, they come ‘thick and fast, 
and more and more and more.’ Umbrellas are 
unfurled, and the British public struggles into its 
waterproof. Our artist’s face grows long and sad, 
Poor man! a wet day is a lost day to him, and 
after another sorrowful upward glance at the un- 
relenting clouds, he turns up his ragged coat collar, 
crams his chalk-box into his pocket, and slouches 
away to find shelter in the nearest public-house, 
where he will sit and hope for the sun’s return, 
We leave him there. 


RECOMPENSES. 


TuouaH friends are false, and fate unkind, 
The sunset keeps its gold, 

And violets blue and sweet I find 
As those I found of old: 

As erstwhile blackbirds build and sing 
Among the orchard trees, 

Primroses bloom and daisies spring 
As thickly o’er the leas. 


As sweetly in the holy hush 
That comes at twilight dim, 

The clear-voiced thrush in alder bush 
Pours forth his vesper hymn ; 

And when the green waves kiss the shore, 
And break around my feet, 

I hear as in the days of yore 
Sea-music grand yet sweet. 


No added thorns are on the rose 
That blooms by lawn and lea, 

The wind of Heaven as freshly blows 
As ere it blew on me. 

Though fickle fortune turn and fly, 
And friends forget my name, 

The charms of earth, of sea, and sky 
To me are still the same. 
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